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TO THE MEMEBERS OF THE CONFERENCE— 

_ The three important factors in the success of a Na- 
tional Conference are the local setting, the program, and 
the attendance. For the Conference in 1929, San Fran- 
cisco has assured us of a local setting marked by a cordial 
spirit of welcome, and eagerness to participate in Con- 
ference activities and the assurance of a delightful 
temporary habitat for those who come from other parts 
of the country. The preparation of the program is in 
good hands. Every indication points not only to a large 
attendance by those members and friends of the Confer- 
ence from the Pacific Coast who find eastern conferences 
a bit accessible, but also a large attendance of southern, 
midde western and eastern members who show a growing 
fagerness to take advantage of a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


ae The eunference ought to be more than a convention 
for sti gaa _It ought to provide an opportunity 
the United's and reinforcement to every social worker in 
si hited States. Year by year, the Conference grows in 
size, Its program broadens in scope, its papers reach 
feper into the fundamentals of our field. Even in a solid 


week of meetings, in which several score people have an 
opportunity to participate, it is not always easy to insure 
a program that will cover helpfully all of the questions 
and yearnings which the members bring with them. 


I hope that the Conference of 1929 may keep con- 
spicuously in mind at least three objectives: First, the 
presentation of discussion which, whether they be discus- 
sions of fact, of opinion, or of inspiration, shall be of the 
greatest practical value to the rank and file of social 
workers as they come to grip daily with the problems of 
social work; second, in addition to using to the fullest 
extent the wisdom and experience of the more seasoned 
members of the Conference, we should endeavor to make 
wide use in the program of younger workers whose contri- 
butions may have a freshness and earnestness that we 
cannot afford to miss; and third, realizing the implications 
of the growth of the Conference in size and complexity, 
we should endeavor to make the introduction of newcom- 
ers to the Conference as easy and interesting as possible. 


PORTER R. LEE, 
President 1929. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
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Term expiring 1929—Joanna C. 
Coleord, Minneapolis; Neva R. Dear- 
dorff, New York; William Hodson, 
New York; Joel D. Hunter, Chicago; 
Lawson G. Lowrey, New York; Jesse 

F. Steiner, New Orleans. 


Term expiring 1930—Sophonisba P. | 


Breckinridge, Chicago; Louise Cot- 
trell, Iowa City; Eugene K. Jones, 
New York; Philip Klein, New York; 
Gertrude Vaile, Ames, Ia. 

Term expiring 1931—Jane Ad- 
dams, Chicago; Frank J. Bruno, St. 
Louis; Owen R. Lovejoy, New York; 
J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia; 
Miriam Van Waters, Los Angeles. 

Chairmen of Divisions—H. Ida 
Curry, New York; George W. Kirch- 
wey, New York; Howard W. Green, 
Cleveland; Helen W. Hanchette, 
Cleveland; John A. Lapp, Milwaukee; 
Lea D. Taylor, Chicago; Dr. Fred- 
erick Allen, Fhiladelphia; Rowland 
Haynes, Chicago; Richard K. Conant, 
Boston; Mrs. Edith T. Bremer, New 
York; Jesse F. Steiner, New Orleans; 
Evart G. Routzahn, New York. 

(The following is a list of commit- 
tees as appointed. Acceptances from 
all appointees have not as yet been 
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Howard R. Knight, Columbus 
Harry L. Lurie, Chicago 
Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati 
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| Irene Farnham Conrad, New Orleans. 
| Dorothy C. Kahn, Baltimore. 
| Walter M. West, New York. 


| Charles F. Hall, St. Paul. 
| David C. Holbrook, New York. 


Committee on Resolutions 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, Boston, Chairman 
Harriet E. Anderson, New York 
Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis. 

Committee on Nominations 
Frank Bane, Richmond, Chairman 


Homer W. Borst, Indianapolis. 
Ida M. Cannon, Boston. 


Committee on Time and Place 
John F. Hall, Omaha, Chairman. 
Jessie P. Binford, Chicago. 
Bradley Buell, New Orleans. 
Lawrence Cole, Cleveland. 
Lillian T. Franzen, Santa Fe. 
June J. Joslyn, Seattle. 


Charles N. Lathrop, New York. 
Mrs. E. B. McKenna, Buffalo. 
Helen Montegriffo, Los Angeles. 
Ellen C. Potter, Trenton. 


| Helen M. Riddick, Little Rock. 

| I. M. Rubinow, Philadelphia. 

| Alice Read Saxby, Memphis. 

| Linton B. Swift, New York. 

| Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta. 


Mrs. Sam Weinstock, Des Moines. 

Mrs. Eva W. White, Boston. 

Dorothy Wysor, Los Angeles. 
DIVISION I—CHILDREN 


| Chairman: H. Ida Curry, New York. | 


Vice-Chairman: Rev. M. F. McAvoy, | 
Milwaukee. 

Secretary: Mary Irene Atkinson, New 
York. 


Committee 
Term Expires 1929 
Jane F. Culbert, New York. 
Rhoda Kaufman, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. C. H. LeBlond, Cleveland. 


| A. H. Stoneman, Detroit. 
Ruth Taylor, East View, New York. | 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Los Angeles. | 


Dr. Hans Weiss, Boston. 
Term Expires 1930 
Amy Abbott, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
A. T. Jamison, Greenwood, S. C. 
Katherine Lenroot, Washington. 
Mrs. W. L. 
Ala. 


A. Percy Paget, Winnipeg, Manitoba, | 


Canada. 
Margaret Reeves, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


| C. V. Williams, Chicago. 


Term Expires 1931 


| Everett E. Duvall, New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Gertrude Dubinsky, Philadelphia. 
Anita Eldridge, San Francisco. 


| Dougias Falconer, Buffalo. 
| Eleanor Myers, St Louis. 


Claire Sanders, Detroit. 


| L. Josephine Webster, Burlington, Vt. 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Chairman: Dr. George W. Kirchwey, 
New York. 

Vice Chairman: Dr. 
Waters, Los Angeles. 

Secretary: Edward R. Cass, 
York. 


Miriam Van 
New 


Committee 
Term Expires 1929 
Edith Abbott, Chicago. 
Jessie P. Binford, Chicago. 
Mrs. Jessie Hodder, Framingham, 


| 


Murdoch, Birmingham, 


Mass. 


—_ 


Louis N. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pg 
Carrie Weaver Smith, Trenton, N, J 
Franklin Wilson, Muncy, Pa. ‘ 
Term Expires 1930 
Brother Barnabas, Toronto, Canada. 
Edward R. Cass, New York. 
Lincoln Frost, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Hastings H. Hart, New York. 
Herbert C. Parsons, Boston. 
Carolina Penniman, Middletown, Conp, 


| John J. Sonsteby, Chicago. 


Term Expires 1931 


| Dr. Sheldon Glueck, Cambridge, Mass, 


Jane M. Hoey, New York. 

Howard W. Odum, Chapel Hill, N, ¢, 
E. H. Sutherland, Minneapolis. 

Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Los Angeles, 
Charles Vasaly, St. Cloud, Minn, 


DIVISION II—HEALTH 
ee Howard W. Green, Cleve- 
land. 


| Vice-Chairman: H. E. Kleinschmidt, 


New York. 
| Secretary: Eleanor E. Thomson, 
Salem, Oregon. 
Committee 


Term Expires 1929 
Dr. Charles P. Emerson, Indianapolis, 
Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt, New York. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford 
University, Calif. 
Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, New Haven 
Conn. 
Rachelle S. Yarrow, Chicago. 
Term Expires 1930 
Grace Abbott, Washington. 
Anna Drake, Cincinnati. 
Robert Kelso, Boston. 
John A. Lapp, Milwaukee. 
Dr. William F. Snow, New York. 
Term Expires 1931 
Donald Armstrong, New York. 
Richard Bowderick, Oakland, Calif. 


| Courteney Dinwiddie, New York. 
| Mary L. Hicks, Louisville, Ky. 


William F. Higby, San Francisco. 
Albert Jewell, Kansas City, Mo. 


| Jessie I. Lummis, Denver, Colo. 
| Helen McMurchy, Ottawa, Canada. 
| Mary E. Murphy, Chicago. 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 
Chairman: Helen W.  Hanchette, 

Cleveland. 

Committee 
Term Expires 1929 

Paul I. Benjamin, Louisville, Ky. 
Elinor Blackman, New York. 
Adaline A. Buffington, New York. 
Lucile K. Corbett, Cleveland. 
Elizabeth Dutcher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Amelia Sears, Chicago. 


Term Expires 1930 
Harriet E. Anderson, New York. 
W. S. Bixby, Nashville. 
Lucia B. Clow, Milwaukee. 
Helen W. Hanchette, Cleveland. 
Nell Scott, Pittsburgh. 
Gertrude Vaile, Ames, Iowa. 

Term Expires 1931 
Mary F. Bogue, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Josephine Brown, New York. 
Cora Jacobs, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Anna F, Kempshall, New York. 
Mary Russell, Memphis, Tenn. 

Eva Smill, New Orleans. 
DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Chairman: John A. Lapp, Milwaukee. 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Florence Kelley, 

New York. 
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Committee 
Term Expires 1929 


Mary Anderson, Washington, D. C. 


Edward I. Benson, Cleveland. 


‘nna Bresette, Washington, D. C. 
tot Bruere, New York. 


Elizabeth Christman, Chicago. 


Paul H. Douglas, Chicago. 


d Hillman, New York. 
Charles S. Johnson, New York. 


F. E. Johnson, New York. 


William Leiserson, Yellow Springs, 


Ohio. 


wen R. Lovejoy, New York. 
al Mullenbach, Chicago. 
Term Expires 1930 

Eleanor Copenhaver, Chicago. 
Emil Frankel, Trenton, N. J. 


Mrs. R. F. Halleck, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, New York. 
John A. Lapp, Milwaukee. 
Laura Parker, New York. 


Jesse O. Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. 


Term Expires 1931 
John B. Andrews, New York. 


Katharine B. Edson, San Francisco. 
John A. Fitch, New York. 
A. A. Heist, Denver, Colo. 


Paul U. Kellogg, New York. 
Frederick Seidenberg, Chicago. 


DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD 


AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Chairman: Lea D. Taylor, Chicago. 
Secretary: Robert K. Atkinson, New 


York. 


Committee 


Term Expires 1929 
George A. Bellamy, Cleveland. 


Mrs. Edith T. Bremer, New York. 


Charles C. Cooper, Pittsburgh. 


Paul U. Kellogg, New York. 
E. C. Lindeman, New York. 


Mary E. McDowell, Chicago. 


J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, Va. 


Term Expires 1930 


Grace H. Chaffee, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Robbins Gilman, Minneapolis. 


R. Maurice Moss, Baltimore. 
Elmer Scott, Dallas, Tex. 
Mrs. Eva W. White, Boston. 


Term Expires 1931 


Jane Addams, Chicago. 


Leroy E. Bowman, New York. 


Irene Farnham Conrad, New Orleans. 


Corinne Fonde, Houston, Tex. 


DIVISION VII—MENTAL HYGIENE 
Chairman: Dr. Frederick Allen, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Vice-Chairman: 


Dr. 


macher, Cleveland. 
Secretary: Grace O’Brien, Cleveland. 


Committee 


Term Expires 1929 


Henry 


Schu- 


Dorothy Crounse, Louisville, Ky. 
Kate A. Dinsmore, Dallas, Texas. 


Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 
Esther L. Richards, Baltimore. 


Jessie Taft, Philadelphia. 


Dr. Ralph P. Truitt, New York. 


Term Expires 1930 
Dr. Herbert 


apolis, 


Almena Dawley, Philadelphia. 


Chamberlain, 


Minne- 


Elizabeth Dexter, Newark, N. J. 
Dr. E. Van Norman Emery, Los An- 


geles, 


Grace Marcus, New York. 
Christine Robb, New York. 
Sarah Swift, New York. 


| Vice-Chairman: 


Term Expires 1931 
Dr. Sylvia Allen, Charleston, S. C. 
Hester B. Crutcher, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Sarah Ivins, New York. 
Nancy Johnson, St. Louis. 
Dr. Bradford J. Murphy, 
Springs, Colo. 
Dr. Emerson A. North, Cincinnati. 
Dr. E. Perry, Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. George Stevenson, New York. 
DIVISION VIII—ORGANIZATION 
OF SOCIAL FORCES 
Chairman: Rowland Haynes, Chicago. 
Vice-Chairman: Margaret F. Bying- 

ton, Summit, N. J. 
Secretary: Edwin C. Ecklund, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Colorado 


Committee 

Term Expires 1929 
William Hodson, New York. 
David Holbrook, New York. 

Term Expires 1930 
C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati. 
Robert W. Kelso, Boston. 
Howard Odum, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Elizabeth Webster, Chicago. 

Term Expires 1931 
Otto F. Bradley, Minneapolis. 
Raymond C. Clapp, Cleveland. 
Mrs. George H. Clarke, Los Angeles. 
Arthur Dunham, Philadelphia. 
Mary Stotsenberg, Louisville, Ky. 


DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 
Chairman: Richard K. Conant, Bos- 

ton. 
Vice-Chairman: Earl E. Jensen, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 
Secretary: Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Committee 
Term Expires 1929 
Roy J. Battis, Chicago. 
Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis. 
Richard K. Conant, Boston. 
Mrs. Kate B. Johnson, Raleigh, N. C. 
Rhoda Kaufman, Atlanta. 
Frank E. Kimball, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Mrs. E. H. 8S. McCauley, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
H. H. Shirer, Columbus, Ohio. 
George S. Wilson, Washington. 
Term Expires 1930 
Herman Adler, Chicago. 
Frank Bane, Richmond, Va. 
Grube B. Cornish, Augusta, Maine. 
Louise Cottrell, Iowa City, Iowa. 
H. Ida Curry, New York. 
Emil Frankel, Trenton, N. J. 
William C. Headrick, Nashville. 


A. Percy Paget, Winnipeg, Manitoba, | 


Canada. 

Louis H. Putnam, Providence, R. I. 
Term Expires 1931 

Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Boston. 
Mrs. Amy S. Braden, San Francisco. 
John A. Brown, Indianapolis. 
William J. Ellis, Trenton, N. J. 
John L. Gillin, Madison, Wis. 
Charles H. Johnson, Albany, N. Y. 
James S. Lakin, Charleston, W. Va. 
DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 


| Chairman: Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer, 


New York. 


Read New 


Lewis, 


| York. 
| Secretary: Merle Henock, New York. 
Committee 
Term Expires 1929 
| Mrs. George Herbert Clark, Los 


Angeles. 


Mrs. Ann Reed Langstroth, San 
Francisco. 

R. D. McKenzie, Seattle, Washington. 

Eliot G. Mears, Stanford University, 
Calif. 

Elmer Scott, Dallas, Tex. 

Charles Thompson, New York. 

Mrs. Mary O’Donnel Turner, Detroit. 

Term Expires 1930 

Georgia Ely, Boston. 

Mary McDowell, Chicago. 

Leifur Magnusson, Washington. 

Mrs. Adena Miller Rich, Chicago. 

Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta. 

Aghavnie Yeghenian, New York. 

Term Expires 1931 

Edith Abbott, Chicago. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 

Herbert A. Miller, Columbus, Ohio. 

Bruce Mohler, Washington. 

Philip Parsons, Eugene, Oregon. 

Cecilia Razovsky, New York. 

Marion Schibsby, New York. 


DIVISION XI—PROFESSION AL 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 
Chairman: Jesse F. Steiner, New 

Orleans. 

Vice-Chairman: Walter Pettit, New 

York. 

Secretary: Mrs. Irene Farnham Con- 
rad, New Orleans. 
Committee 
Term Expires 1929 
Joanna C. Colcord, Minneapolis. 
Irene Farnham Conrad, New Orleans. 
Philip Klein, New York. 

Howard W. Odum, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Rev. Frederick Siedenburg, Chicago. 
Term Expires 1930 

C. C. Carstens, New York. 

“a de Schweinitz, Bethlehem, 
a 

Dr. Philip A. Parsons, Eugene, Ore. 

Arthur J. Todd, Evanston, II. 

Gertrude Vaile, Ames, Iowa. 


Term Expires 1931 
— S. Additon, Bryn Mawr, 
a. 
F. Stuart Chapin, New York. 
Elizabeth Dixon, Chicago. 
C. C. North, Columbus, Ohio. 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Philadelphia. 
DIVISION XII—EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 
Chairman: Evart G. Routzahn, New 
York. 
Vice-Chairman: Louise Clevenger, St. 
Paul. 
Secretary: Irene Farnham Conrad, 
New Orleans. 
Committee 
Term Expires 1929 
George Bedinger, Philadelphia. 
Margaret Byington, Hartford, Conn. 
Irene Farnham Conrad, New Orleans. 
Bruno Lasker; New York. 
Mary Ross, New York. 
Term Expires 1930 
Paul Bliss, St. Louis. 
Homer W. Borst, Indianapolis. 
Louise Clevenger, St. Paul. 
Bernard C. Roloff, Chicago. 
Mary Swain Routzahn, New York. 
Term Expires 1931 
Louise Franklin Bache, New York. 
Thomas Devine, Memphis, Tenn. 
Olga Gunkle, Denver, Colo. 
Robert Horan, Dallas, Tex. 
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The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting 


The Memphis Conference has added itself to 
the other fifty-four meetings of our distinguished 
body of Social Workers for whatever contribution 
it may have made to the store of wisdom and the 
impulse to social service activity. The general 
testimony seemed to be that it was a friendly, 
happy, and fruitful meeting. Each delegate 
seemed to have been impressed not only with the 
hospitality of the people of Memphis but with 
the thoroughness and efficiency with which every 
detail had been managed for the comfort and 
convenience of delegates. 

Every one seemed to have been impressed with 
the up and coming character of the City, with the 
evidences of prosper- 
ity and the thought 
which has been given 
by its citizens for the 
happiness and develop- 
ment of its people 
through parks, play- 
grounds, and oppor- 
tunities for outdoor 
life and the enjoyment 
of leisure time. 

Then as to the de- 
livery of the Confer- 
ence. The fact that 
Memphis has a public 
hall, which is in itself 
a social center, was an 
object lesson to cities 
which have made no 
such far-sighted pro- 
vision. A feature 
much commented on 
was the large space 
for the registration 
desk and for the ex- 
hibits and the fa- 
cilities which _ this 
room afforded. It was 
as commodious for its 
purpose as is_ the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic 
City for the purpose it 
serves. One of the 
large values of the 
Conference is that all 
each individual has to do to see some hundreds or 
thousands of his fellows is to take himself to the 
Conference for the other delegates do the same 
thing. Opportunity for mingling was afforded in 
an unusual way through the spacious room con- 
nected with the Auditorium. 

Probably no other Conference has had fewer 
complaints concerning matters of detail. For 
instance, I have yet to hear of anyone who found 
it impossible to read and understand his own pro- 
gram. Another general comment widely made 
was that there were few if any speeches or dis- 
cussions which the average person could not un- 
derstand. The Conference seemed to be charac- 
terized by a general acceptance of the idea that 
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social service is made for folks and not folks for 
social service, that the real test of programs and 
milleniums is whether or not they benefit some 
individual or group in particular and the com. 
munity in general. 

Perhaps it was because of the ease with which 
people could mingle and talk to folks from other 
towns and other organizations that the comment 
was often made that there seemed to be in this 
Conference a greater recognition of the mutual 
dependence and interdependence of different 
agencies and activities than sometimes seems to 
have been the case. A definite and conscious 
effort was made on the part of the local commit- 
tees and Memphis 
people as well as the 
officers of the Confer- 
ence to permeate the 
Conference with an 
atmosphere of neigh- 
borliness and under- 
standing. 

The different Divi- 
sions of the Confer- 
ence profit each year 
by past experience and 
their programs gain 
in definiteness and 
precision through con- 
tinuity of at least a 
portion of the person- 
nel of the committees. 
A logical choice of 
subjects becomes pos- 
sible through this con- 
tinuing character of 
the committees. 

Omitting one of the 
General Sessions for 
evening dinner meet- 
ings seems to have 
been popularly _ re- 
ceived and was availed 
of by several large 
groups. The Kindred 
Group meetings held 
in connection with the 
Conference seemed 
quite naturally part of 
the Conference and to fit in with its general pur- 
pose. There was apparently general satisfaction 
among these respective groups. 

It would be interesting to know what Memphis 
thought of the Conference and of the social work- 
ers. One of the women who attended got at least 
one reaction. In her hotel, which was not the 
headquarters’ hotel a waitress was heard to say, 
“Well these social workers may be awfully smart, 
but they sure ain’t much to look at.’”’ Some one 
else said, “You can tell social workers but not 
what you would like to.” It is probable that 
neither of these were Memphis citizens. Certainly 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Reports of Division Meetings 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 

The program of the Children’s Di- 
vision excellently illustrates the 
present trend in children’s social 
work. Integration is the word that 
erhaps best expresses it. After the 
differentiation that has been going 
on for some time, comes the realiza- 
tion of the oneness of all work for 
children. Accordingly, there has 
come the desire for synthesis. Our 
program reflected this. — ; 

Whatever group is dealing with the 
child, whether it be one of the Di- 
visions of the Conference, or one of 
the Kindred Groups, the child of the 
Children’s Division or Family Divi- 
sion or that of Health, Delinquency, 
Mental Hygiene, Public Officials, or 
such Kindred Groups as the National 
Probation Association, Hospital So- 
cial Workers, Child Welfare League 
of America, Traveler’s Aid, Girls’ 
Protective Council, etc.—after all is 
not a dozen different children but is 
one child. It is natural then and 
necessary for the various groups, in- 
stead of meeting separately and dis- 
cussing the child from their own pe- 
culiar points of view, to meet at least 
occasionally in common conference to 
get each others slant on their com- 
mon problem and learn something 
each from the other. 

Division I this year held only one 
session which was not a joint meet- 
ing with other Divisions, and even 
that session was virtually a joint 
meeting for it brought together the 
representatives of institutional and 
placing out work for children. A 
few years ago, the representatives of 
these two types of service were di- 
vided into two camps, arrayed against 
each other. Those who believed in 
foster home care of children were so 
zealous in their claims that they 
could see very little good in the in- 
stitutional method. Institutional 
workers, on the other hand, in loyal, 
defensive attitude were pointing out 
the dangers of this far-flung place- 
ment and long-distance supervision 
of children. It was difficult to get 
representatives of these two fields to 
come together in conference, to learn 
from their own mistakes and from 
the better points of the opposite 
group. In the older days, case work 
was supposed to apply chiefly to a 
placing out agency, and custodial 
care to be the only service given to 
an institution. It is interesting to 
note, on the contrary, that at this 
year’s Conference, institutional su- 
perintendents, together with placing 
out workers, were discussing case 
work preceding the reception of chil- 
dren, case work with families during 
the residence of the children, and case 
work connected with the dismissal 
and follow up of the children. Cus- 
todial care; that is, food, shelter, and 
clothing, were considered almost as 
incidental in the institutional regime 
as in child placing. 

The joint meeting between the chil- 
dren’s workers and Public Officials 


and Administration illustrated the 
getting together of public and private 
agencies to discuss the safeguarding 
of the child as their common prob- 
lem. No longer are the public offi- 
cials claiming that all children’s 
work should be done by tax supported 
agencies, nor are the private societies 
discounting the value and the neces- 
sity of public departments. At Mem- 
phis, it was assumed that both pub- 
lic and private work is needed on 
behalf of the child, and the discus- 
sion was altogether upon standards 
of work and methods of carrying out 
desirable programs. 

The first morning of the Confer- 
ence was given to a most conspicu- 
ous demonstration of the oneness of 
all social case work. Two whole ses- 
sions, from 9:00 A. M. to 12:45 P. 
M., without interruption, were given 
to a joint meeting of the three Di- 
visions, Family, Children, and Mental 
Hygiene. At former conferences, 
the members of these three Divisions 
have looked with desperation on the 
programs of their respective Divi- 
sions, wishing they could attend two 
or three simultaneous meetings. 
Family case work with children is 
being carried on by members of all 
three of these Divisions, and agencies 
in each Division are continually call- 
ing into cooperation representatives 
of the others. It is most appropriate, 
therefore, that Division IV should 
invite Division I and Division VII to 
get together in this most fundamental 
discussion of the psychological ef- 
fects of dependency on the family 
and the child. 

A most natural combination again 
was that of Children and Health. 
Almost the first consideration of 
children’s agencies nowadays is the 
health program. It would be absurd 
then if in the National Conference 
the experts on health and workers 
with dependent children did not come 
together in conference. 

Case work, its fundamentals and 
its application to rural as well as ur- 
ban fields, has naturally brought to- 
gether a meeting of several groups, 
including children’s workers, family 
workers, visiting teachers, probation 
officers, etc. This was followed later 
by a round table on case work in 
rural fields. Through both sessions 
ran a discussion of undifferentiated 
case work, not as meaning undevel- 
oped or crude case work, but the 
most expert of all, because operating 
in an unrestricted field, and serving 
a greater variety of needs than is 
done in the ordinary type of agency. 

The joint session of Children with 
Mental Hygiene on Child Guidance 
Clinics and Psychiatric Social Work 
accentuated the truth that specialized 
agencies are not expected to take 
away from the ordinary case working 
society the fundamental and long- 
time responsibility for these same 
cases. In other words, all specialized 
service in social work must be thought 
of as a relatively small part of the 


whole community program. While 
specialization in social work has been 
extremely important in the immediate 
past, and will continue to be impor- 
tant, there is now, as evidenced in the 
children’s program at Memphis, a 
realization of the need of the inte- 
gration of specializations. Thus only 
can each individual agency know 
what the others are doing and take 
an intelligent part in the community 
program. So, shall the child of the 
future community receive more in- 
telligent and efficient service from 
social agencies, and so shall there be 
a better understanding on the part 
of the public at what social work is 
driving, and a consequent greater 
willingness to support it. 
A. H. STONEMAN, 
Chairman. 
DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS 
AND CORRECTION 

In formulating its program for the 
fifty-fifth Conference the Committee 
on Delinquents and Correction has 
again devoted a preponderating share 
of its alloted time to the correctional 
aspects of its problem. While, as 
with all social workers, the cnier con- 
cern of its members is_ with the 
causative factors of maladjustment, 
the Committee has found too little 
significant material in this field to 
justify extended consideration at this 
time. On the other hand, the cor- 
rectional treatment of the delinquent 
—which, it will be remembered, is al- 
most wholly a matter of law and its 
administration—is entering upon a 
new and important phase of develop- 
ment, with increasing emphasis on 
the study and treatment of the indi- 
vidual offender. For this reason, it 
has seemed highly desirable to famil- 
iarize the social worker and the 
larger community to which he appeals 
with the place and the function of 
the law in relation to the general 
problem of social amelioration. 

The first section meeting of our 
Division, held on Thursday, May 3rd, 
was devoted to a consideration of The 
Relation of Law to Human Behavior. 
In his paper, “Law Enforcement and 
Law Observance”, Professor Karl N. 
Llewellyn, of the Columbia Law 
School, made an acute analysis of the 
social situation in which he posits 
our complex modern society not as a 
unit but as a congeries of larger or 
smaller groups diversified by their 
distinct interests, occupations, etc.; 
and reminds us that what we call law- 
observance is only a more or less in- 
stinctive or automatic observance of 
the mores or folkways of the major 
groups which happen to have behind 
them the sanction of the law, which 
law-enforcement is a make-shift, a 
necessary but an awkward and not 
very effective effort to alter the con- 
duct-patterns or folk-ways of individ- 
uals or groups that fai! to conform 
to the mores which have the support 
of law. The solution is not law en- 
forcement but a “process of micro- 
scopic study of the living ways of 
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specific sub-groups in our society 
“as essential to any technique of 
single-case adjustment and reeduca- 
tion” as well as to “the effective con- 
trol of mass-relations” between the 
shifting and diversified groups which 
make up the greater community. 

The second address of the session, 
on “The Problem of Law Enforce- 
ment in the South”, was delivered by 
Judge T. Munford Boyd of the Juve- 
nile Court, Charlottsville, Virginia. 
While Judge Boyd’s paper was pri- 
marily concerned with the slow de- 
velopment of the more socialized 
type of juvenile courts in his section 
of the country, in which he properly 
emphasized the supreme importance 
of probation, his discussion took a 
wider range. Most important was 
his learned sketch of the historical 
development of the Anglo-American 
system of criminal administration 
and his constructive vision of the 
transformation of that system under 
the influence and on the model of the 
juvenile court. In the animated dis- 
cussion that followed, Dr. Llewellyn 
was questioned by Roger Baldwin, 
Kate Richards O’Hare and several 
other members of the audience. 

The second section meeting, held on 
Friday, May 4th, was devoted to a 
study of the extent to which the 
psychiatrist had come to be recog- 
nized as a factor in the official treat- 
ment of the delinquent. Dr. Winfred 
Overholser, of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Mental Diseases, taking 
as his subject, “Psychiatry and 
Criminal Justice—A Survey. of 
Progress”, gave an interesting re- 
sume of his recent survey of the field 
made under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. The report disclosed a slow 
but encouraging development during 
the last ten years in the employment 
of psychiatric or psychological serv- 
ice in the courts of original crim- 
inal jurisdiction—110, out of a total 
of 1168 such courts in the United 
States having the service of a psy- 
chiatrist, and 70 of a psychologist— 
and in penal and correctional institu- 
tions where, out of a total of 259 
such institutions, 93 reported psy- 
chiatrist and 85 psychologists. As 
the survey reported was by question- 
naire, it was impossible to estimate 
the quality of the service rendered by 
these agencies, or the use, if any, 
that was made of their clinical find- 
ings. Following Dr. Overholser’s 
paper, Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, Di- 
rector of the Institute for Child Guid- 
ance in New York, gave an informal 
and stimulating talk on “The Psy- 
chiatrist in the Juvenile Court”, 
which sounded perhaps the most hope- 
ful note that we heard at the Con- 
ference. His remarks were followed 
by an interesting discussion in which 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer and other quali- 
fied speakers took part. 

On Monday, May 7th, two group 
discussions were held, one on “In- 
stitutional Treatment for Girls”, led 
by Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith, and the 
other on “Convict Labor in the 
South’”” by William B. Cox of the Na- 
tional Society on Penal Information. 


Both of these meetings were well at- 
tended by Southern delegates to the 
Conference. The former discussion, 
which was unusually free and ani- 
mated, concerned itself largely with 
the disciplinary features of institu- 
tional management. The discussion 
in the other group was based on Mr. 
Cox’s report of his recent survey of 
prison labor camps in the Southern 
states, in which he brought into sharp 
relief the economic policy of the ex- 
ploitation of the convicts for profit 
without reference to their individual 
well-being with frequent recourse to 
cruel punishments. 

The fourth meeting, on Tuesday, 
May 8th, was devoted to “Recent 
Studies in Delinquency”. Dr. Amos 
T. Baker, Director of the Classifica- 
tion Clinic at Sing Sing Prison, was 
unfortunately kept away by illness. 
Luckily Dr. Clifford R. Shaw, of the 
Institute of Juvenile Research, was 
available to fill the gap, and presented 
his fascinating picture of community 
groupings and juvenile delinquency 
in Chicago. Miss Jane M. Hoey, of 
the State Commission of Correction 
in New York, who is also a member 
of the Crime Commission of that 
state, gave the interesting results of 
a somewhat similar study of com- 
munity conditions breeding  delin- 
quency in selected areas of the City 
of New York, which the Commission, 
under her direction, had recently 
made. 

The last meeting of the Division, 
held on Wednesday, May 9th, was 
devoted to a consideration of the re- 
lation of public opinion to criminal 
justice. Burr Blackburn, Director of 
the Community Chest of Atlanta, 
Georgia, taking as his point of de- 
parture Walter Lippman’s essay on 
Public Opinion, analyzed the picture 
of the criminal which had tradition- 
ally come to occupy the public mind, 
and proposed methods of publicity 
whereby this might be replaced by a 
picture drawn by the doctor rather 
than by the lawyer. The Chairman 
of the Division followed with an 
analysis of the criminal law and pro- 
cedure, with all their imperfections, 
as a fairly accurate reflection of 
actual public opinion and not, as is 
often asserted, as a mere hang-over 
from earlier conditions of society and 
opinion. An important change in the 
law or its procedure must therefore 
await the education of public opinion. 
In the discussion which followed, this 
attitude was strongly controverted by 
Professor James FE. Hagerty and 
others. 

GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY, 
Chairman. 
DIVISION III—HEALTH 

Experience has shown that the gen- 
eral policy followed by the Health 
Division of the National Conference 
has not been as effective as it might 
be because it has tended to bring to- 
gether specialists in public health 
work in the section meetings, to dis- 
cuss technical public health problems 
not of general interest to the mem- 
bers of the Conference. The Com- 
mittee this year decided to present 
such subjects as the general member- 


ee 


ship in the Conference would want 
discussed and for this reason as man 
joint sessions as possible were held. 

There were a total of five sessions 
held this year on _ the time of the 
Health Division. Of this number 
three were joint sessions with other 
Divisions. There was a sixth session 
which was held jointly with Division 
IX, “Public Officials and Administra. 
tion” on the time of that Division, 
This Division meeting was devoted to 
the problem of venereal disease con. 
trol in institutions. 

The first session of the Health Di- 
vision which was a joint session with 
Division XII—Educational Publicity, 
was on the subject “The Changing 
Status of the Causes of Sickness and 
Death”. It was presented in four 
well considered papers. Miss Jessa. 
mine S. Whitney, Statistician, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, dis- 
cussing the Statistical Aspect showed 
how the diseases which are taking the 
largest toll of life are different. to- 
day from what they were 25 or 50 
years ago and that our approach to 
the problem of disease control is 
thereby vitally affected. This proves 
the importance of constantly being 
informed on trends shown by vital 
statistics. Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
Medical Director, Life Extension In- 
stitute, discussing the “Medical As- 
pect” referred particularly to what 
he called silent sickness, pointing out 
that there was an enormous amount 
of insidious disease which is not 
known to the individual but which de- 
vélops slowly and steadily and takes 
a large toll of death in the later 
years of life. Dr. Fisk stressed the 
fact that contrary to what might be 
expected it is by no means always 
the disease which takes the largest 
toll of life that causes most sickness. 
All of this in Dr. Fisk’s opinion, is 
a forceful argument for the periodic 
health examination. Mr. E. G. 
Steger, General Manager, St. Louis 
Provident Association, in his presen- 
tation of the Social Workers point of 
view, stressed the difficulty of se- 
curing adequate medical care at fees 
that people, particularly in the low 
income groups, can afford to pay. In 
a very interesting address, Dr. Ira 
Hiscock showed the problems involved 
in getting over to the public the facts 
that they should know about health. 
At the conclusion of a lively discus- 
sion the question was asked as to 
how many in the audience had the 
habit of having annual physical ex- 
aminations, with the result that 50% 


testified that they do _ have such 
periodic examinations. 
“The Housing Situation Today 


was the subject of a session which 
proved to be one of the most in- 
teresting in the Health Division. The 
session was conducted by the discus- 
sion method. Mr. Bruno Lasker pre- 
sided with great skill and lead the 
discussion in such a way that it 
proved to be decidedly effective| It 
so happened that some of the leading 
housing specialists including Mr. 
Lasker himself, were present. Among 
these were Mr. John Ihlder, formerly 
field secretary of the National Hous- 
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ing Association; Mr. Otto W. Davis, 
who was responsible in large part for 
the enactment of the Minnesota State 
Housing Law which is one of the 
best in the country; Miss Emily W. 
Dinwiddie, who has had years of ex- 
perience in housing as well as several 
other members negro and _ white. 
Among the things brought out in this 
helpful discussion were that despite 
the fact that the housing movement 
has been less vigorous in the past 
five or six years, nevertheless, hous- 
ing conditions have improved due to 
the general improvement of living 
and wage conditions, general intelli- 
gence and demand for better stand- 
ards. The difficulty of constructing 
low cost houses for people of mod- 
erate income was stressed and it was 
the generally accepted opinion that 
for the poor there is no alternative 
put to live in left over houses. A 
paper by Mr. Bernard J. Newman, 
Managing Director, Philadelphia 
Housing Association, which was to 
have been presented by Mr. Newman 
was summarized by the Chairman of 
the Division. Due to an error, Mr. 
Henry Wright, New York architect, 
who had prepared a paper on the low 
cost house arrived too late for the 
session and a special afternoon meet- 
ing was arranged for him at which 
he gave a splendid address illustrated 
by picture slides giving some en- 
lightening facts with regard to the 
problem of building moderate priced 
homes. 

Perhaps the session on the Health 
of the Negro was the most unique of 
those in the Health Division. There 
were six papers, five of which were 
given by leading Negro physicians 


and laymen. The most significant 
and encouraging feature of this 
program was the absence of any 


trace of bitterness or complaining. 
There was an unbiased presentation 
of well marshalled and carefully pre- 
pared papers and followed by an en- 
lightening discussion. It was the 
general feeling of those who attended 
this session, both Negro and White 
members, that it was a fine contri- 
bution to the subject. 

In a joint session with Division IV, 
the Family, Dr. Donald Armstrong 
and Dr. H. E. Kleinschmidt presented 
respectively, “The Objectives ana 
Methods in the Preventative Health 
Program” and “Tuberculosis as a 
Family Problem”, with a conciseness 
and clarity that might indeed be held 
up as models. In fact, these papers 
were so unusually excellent that many 
requests were made _ following the 
meeting that these papers be printed 
for general distribution. Dr. Hannah 
Stone, Medical Director of the Clin- 
ical Research Department of the 
American Birth Control League, de- 
Serves especial credit for the con- 
Sumate skill with which she pre- 
sented the delicate subject “Family 
Limitation”. Her paper treated the 
matter with such sincerity and so 
much common sense that there was 
no evidence of any offense having been 
given to the most conservative. 


_Maternity and child hygiene was 
discussed in the final section meeting 


with the Children’s Division. This 
was a subject of their own choosing. 
Unfortunately, due no doubt to the 
fact that it was held on the last day 
of the Conference, the number of 
members of the Children’s Division 
who attended was small. “Outstand- 
ing Features of a Well Considered 
Program” was ably presented by Dr. 
Harry S. Mustard, Director, Child 
Health Demonstration, Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, and “Its Appli- 
cation in Rural Areas” by Mrs. Mary 
Waldo Taylor, Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund. A_ paper on the 
subject “Child Health Versus the 
Pocketbook”, in which Dr. Michael 
M. Davis, Consultant on Hospital and 
Community Surveys, presented the 
problem involved in the cost of med- 
ical care, drew forth a lively discus- 
sion and was obviously one of the 
subjects that was much in the minds 
of the members. 

In addition to the regular session 
meetings, a special conference was 
held for specialists in health work. 
This particular meeting was devoted 
to a discussion of a paper on tuber- 
culosis which recently appeared in 
the American Mercury by Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishberg. The discussion was 
presented a most fair minded and 
rather cynical and 
ticle. 
evidence of injured feelings 
discussion which was a clear cut ef- 
fort to get at the truth. 

There was also held a special con- 
ference on Executives of health fed- 
erations, health councils and other 
groups engaged in cooderating health 
work. This conference group was 
organized at the Cleveland Conference 


discussed fully and freely the suc- 
cesses and failures of efforts being 


the country to coordinate effectively 
public health activities. 
BLEECKER MARQUETTE, 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 

From the technical discussion in 
“Treasure Hunting Among the Rec- 
ords” to the inspiration of “Family 


Division was a respect for personali- 
ties—appreciation of their dependen- 
cies and recognition of their powers 
with practical thought—inspiring 
suggestions for strengthening the 
latter to overcome the former. 

It is amazing—the field ahead when 
we consider the new ramifications 
into which each succeeding confer- 
ence leads us. For instance, we 


yet “Treasure Hunting 
Records” throws out a 


ords” and 
Among the 


the possiblitities of 
preparation for recording so that the 
greater interests of the family may 
be serVed—a new field of experiment 


| and yet a much needed one if the 


case worker is to be completely equip- 
ped. Indeed, two words describe the 
trend of the meetings—‘“change” and 


“growth”, change in our 


opened by Dr. Donald Armstrong who | 


searching analysis of Dr. Fishberg’s | 
destructive ar- | 
There was no animus and no | 
in the | 


and has met every year since and has | 


| 


made in some eight or ten cities in | 


Chairman. | 


Achievement” the trend of the Family | 


thought we knew something of “rec- | 


new challenge to the training school, | 
undergraduate | 


opinions | 


about accepted facts in the job— 
growth into new responsibilities. The 
meeting on Family Insurance illus- 
trated the former. A short time ago 
we were not talking insurance in 
terms of family security but if at all 
from the point of view of budgets 
and relief. This year the discussion 
centered about the present situation 
as to insurance being carried; the 
importance of insurance in relation 
to family life; the attitude of insur- 
ance companies as reflected by the 
methods of local agents. 

Conclusions were—Families are 
carrying insurance; insurance has a 
real sound value in strengthening 
feeling of security; insurance com- 
panies as well as case work agencies 
need to study both kinds of insurance 
available and methods of selling so 
that the family needs may better be 
met. Payment of insurance premi- 
ums is legitimately included in re- 
lief budgets. 

The meeting on “The Care of the 
Aged” illustrates the latter. The im- 
portance of the case work method in 
caring for the aged is a responsibility 
too few of us have recognized. The 
discussion ably started by Alexander 
Johnson along case work lines was 
allowed to drift into a discussion of 
institutional care—a disappointment 
to those particularly interested in Mr. 
Johnson’s presentation. 


One of the startling contributions 
of the Conference was the discussion 
of dependency or more accurately 
“the dependencies”. We have been 
so long inclined to think of depend- 
ency as financial at least in most of 
its connections, that it was refreshing 
and stimulating to have Miss Mar- 
cus’* discussion center around “Any 
adjustment may be considered suffi- 
ciently precarious to admit of the co- 
existence of underlying dependencies. 
If the individual is then exposed to 
a series of reverses, his prospects for 
recovery are determined just as much 
by what his previous experience has 
done to him and by his reactions to 
that experience as they are deter- 
mined by the seriousness and extent 
of his present difficulties, and what 
the case worker is able to contribute 
toward their solution. Chronic de- 
pendency is a potential in every case 
but the emotional dependency from 
which it derives does not begin with 
financial dependency nor does it origi- 
nate in relief. Financial dependency 
and relief play significant parts in 
the drama but, if unnecessarily un- 
happy endings are to be averted, 
their parts must not be exaggerated 
nor must their connections with that 
past from which the present problem 
has evolved be overlooked.” 

The “challenges” which such a 
group of meetings throw out may be 
discouraging in their breadth yet they 
spur us on in a worthy struggle. 
Miss Marcus’ paper was no excep- 
tion for “it is to case work, then, 
that we must look for the further 
development of techniques which will 
better equip us to measure the fixed 
limitations of environmental condi- 
tions, of physical and _ intellectual 
handicaps, and of emotional depend- 
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encies that may or may not be sus- 
ceptible to treatment. It is to case 
work also that we must turn for 
greater skill in realizing the person- 
ality assets and offsetting the emo- 
tional liabilities which we often see 
too vaguely to attain even that meas- 
ure of success to which the imper- 
sonal forces in the environment limit 
— 

Though the range of topics is al- 
most too wide for satisfactory assimi- 
lation there is a relation between the 
discussions which welds the parts in- 
to one vast whole. “The training 
home” for children who must needs 
be placed outside their own home** 
is a long step chronologically from 
the “care of the aged” and yet the 
fruits of the former are reaped not 
only in the latter but throughout the 
whole period of family life, that pe- 
riod when families realizing a lack 
may come to a case working agency. 
If the case worker is to fulfill her 
responsibility to such families her 
“knowledge and appreciation must be 
broad and deep enough to enable her 
to make the diagnosis and to inter- 
pret to the family in understandable 


terms the causes underlying the 
symptoms of restlessness, lack of in- 
terest in the home, drabness and 


irritability.” “The four widening con- 
centric circles which typify the real 
responsibility of the case worker— 
the circle of family itself, the circle 
of community institutions, the circle 
of world citizenship and conscious- 
ness, the circle of citizenship in the 
realm of the spirit, religion, ethics, 
ideals, and beauty” ***show the in- 
finite distance we have still to go. 

* Social Attitudes as They Are Af- 
fected by Financial Dependency and 
Relief Giving—Grace Marcus. 

** The Effect of Foster Home Place- 
ment on the Personality of Chil- 
dren—Elizabeth E. Bissell. 
***Family Achievement—Mary Swan 


Brisley. 
PEARL SALSBERRY. 
DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Division V deals with the larger 
social policies relating to industrial 
work which conditions the living of 
the masses. A review of the subjects 
covered this year will serve to bring 
out the outlines of the place in social 
work of this Division. Division V 
does not deal with the care of people 
in distress; it deals with the public 
and industrial policies which prevent 
distress and which rehabilitates the 
disabled. 


The sessions led off with the cen- 
tral theme of the Conference,—the 
problems of the New South under the 
titles “The New Industrial South” 
and “The Southern Mill Village”. 
Owen Lovejoy outlined the former 
and Paul Blanchard prepared a paper 
which was read by Emil Steger on 
the latter subject. That tremedous 
progress has been made was evi- 
denced in these papers. The evils of 
exploitation which have been attend- 
ant on the new industrial develop- 
ments especially in the cotton mill 
villages were condemned unsparingly. 
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The economic stabilization of fam- 
ily life was the subject of a joint 
session with the Family Division. 
Perhaps this session came closer to 
the central purpose of Division V 
than any other. The standard of 
living was handled by Harry Lurie 
of Chicago in a paper which set up 
a minimum of family stability to be 
achieved. Then followed the stories 
of what happens to the standard 
when disaster strikes and what has 
been done to prevent family wreck- 
age as a result. Baily Burritt of 
New York told of the workmen’s 
compensation laws as a family stabil- 
izer when accidents happen to the 
bread winner. Probably no achieve- 
ment in social work compares with 


| that by which the victims of acci- 


| budgets 


dents are given their wages while 
they are unable to work. Mr. Bur- 
ritt put before his hearers the mag- 
nitude of the burden taken off the 
of social agencies through 


} 


| the workmen’s compensation system. | 


Clearly a large part of the tens of 
millions distributed by this social in- 
surance plan would otherwise have 
to come out of relief agencies. 
do not know what portion of the in- 
jured workers would, without 
punction, be compelled to seek charity 
but we do know from the most casual 
observation that it is a large portion. 
Yet compensation systems are only 
seventeen years old in the United 
States and are still imperfect in a 


We | 


com- | 


majority of states, while five states | 


are still entirely without the protec- 
tion which such laws afford to the 
workers. 


Accidents are only a small part of 
the diasters which strike individuals 
and through the families which are 
dependent upon them for support. 
John B. Andrews sounded out the 
plan for protection through social in- 
surance by outlining the other three 
major calamities to workers and their 
families namely: sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and old age. Impressive as is 
the social protection through compen- 
sation laws, it is clear that accidents 
are minor in their social consequences 
when compared with sickness, unem- 
ployment, and old age incapacity. 
Probably fifteen times as many homes 
are undermined by these causes as by 
accidents. Mr. Andrews stressed 
pecially the measures needed to stabil- 
ize employment and to insure against 
that part which is unavoidable. He 
pointed out the value of long time 
planning by various governments for 
public works and particularly called 
attention to the bill pending in Con- 
gress to provide a prosperity reserve 
to be released for public work when 
business slows up. Undoubtedly with 
the cooperation of local, state, and 
national governments, prosperity re- 
serves of sufficient size could be cre- 
ated to go a long way toward the 
stabilization of employment. With all 
the evidence of need, little has been 
done as yet to meet the evil df un- 
employment. The case for sickness 
insurance was also presented. In 
sickness, we have a family destroyer 
of the first magnitude, yet little has 
been done to mitigate the destruction 


es- 


by insurance. Mutual benefit sogie. 
ties, fraternal orders, and private jp. 
surance companies, all on a_ small 
scale, do something to avert the eon. 
sequences. Laws for sickness ingyp. 
ance have not as yet been enacted 
in any state in the United States, Ip 
the case of old age pensions, a differ. 
ent story was told. We are making 
progress in the enactment of laws 
for the economic protection of the 
aged. Six states have passed laws 
though one has been declared uncon. 
stitutional and others are not en. 
tirely effective. Altogether this ges. 
sion pointed the practical way to pro. 
vide the resources to meet the most 
serious disasters to family life. 

Round tables covered the subjects 
of rehabilitation, women in industry, 
and wage adjustments, the last sub- 
ject being discussed jointly with the 
National Association of Legal Aid 
Societies. The subject of rehabilita- 
tion, always a vital one in Division V, 
was reviewed including the program 
for rehabilitation through coopera. 
tion of federal, state, and private 
agencies. The central theme was the 
restoration of morale in_ injured 
workers—the awakening of confidence 
in and desire for self help. The pro- 
gram on women in industry, also a 
favorite one in the Division, dealt 
with exploitation of women workers 
and the programs for protection 
which experience demonstrates to be 
necessary. The presence of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley added zest to this round 
table. 

The Chairman of this Division 
initiated the practice of giving a 
Chairman’s address and selected the 
subject “The Goal of Division V”, in 
which the larger programs of pre- 
vention and rehabilitation were out- 
lined. The record of recent achieve- 
ments was read as a prelude to the 
address by Arthur J. Todd on the 
subject, “Some Criteria of Social 
Progress”. The question presented 
to Dr. Todd was this: Do we make 
progress? The speaker who, some 
years ago produced a _ notable book, 
Theories of Social Progress, pointed 
out the incontestable proofs that we 
do make progress. It is necessary 
that such soundly based optimism be 
presented to social workers from time 
to time in order to make apparent 
the fact that social work pays. 

The much mooted subject of pro- 
hibition was handled by Benjamin 
Glassberg of Milwaukee in a session 
given up entirely to the subject. The 
object in view was an impartial pre- 
sentation of the social and economic 
consequences of the prohibition policy. 
Mr. Glassberg reviewed the published 
evidence of friends and foes and dis- 
tilled the fact essence from the best 
that has been presented. The con- 
clusion he reached was that despite its 
many failures, the evidence showed 
that prohibition had given favorable 
results for the masses of people, The 
discussion which followed brought out 
varying evidence but most of those 
who spoke corroborated the main con- 
clusion of the paper. 

The larger aspects of migration 
was the subject of a world wide view 
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at a joint session with Division X. 
Three views were planned for—the 
world movement of peoples, the sea- 
sonal migrations in the United States, 
and the movement from the country 
to city. The first of these was pre- 
sented by Dr. Christie Tait of the 
International Labor Office, the second 
was prepared by Miss Ellen N. Mat- 
thews of the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, and the third by Leon Trues- 
dell of the United States Census Bu- 
"ie sheer range of subject matter, 
these papers were unusual and for 
practical value they were equally 
good. We are too provincial about 
the subject of immigration, little rea- 
lizing that people are on the move 
everywhere and that our problem is 
but a small part of the complications 
which come to focal points in the 
world where people converge upon 
their objectives. We could not stop 
these movements even if we wanted 
to and “t were a good thing to do so. 
People will migrate for one reason 
or another. Our great aim should 
be to minimize the destructive effects 
of dislocations when as in the case 
of seasonal or country-city migration, 
the balance is upset and individual 
and social breakdown follows. 
JOHN A. LAPP, 
Chairman. 
DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD 
AND COMMUNITY LIFE 

The sessions of the Division on 
Neighborhood and Community Life 
were marked this year by a clear cut 
presentation of subject matter and 
unusually lively discussion. Profes- 
sor E. L. Morgan of the University 
of Missouri presented a digest of a 
study which has been carried on by 
the University on Community Rela- 
tions of Rural Young People. This 
study is one of the most far reach- 
ing that has been made in its line 
and is particularly important from 
the point of view of the attitudes of 
young people. As one would expect 
a wide divergence of viewpoints was 
presented. The chief reasons given 
for the migration of young people 
were economic reasons. It would well 
repay persons interested in the prob- 
lems of rural life to send for Re- 
search Bulletin 110, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Columbia, Missouri. 

Professor Frederic M. Thrasher of 
New York University opened the 
discussion and gave a picture of at- 
titudes of young people in cities. 

The Round Tables were particularly 
successful, so much so that it was 
difficult to close certain of the groups. 
Those who are involved in community 
work would do well to read carefully 
the presentation of material analyz- 
Ing positions and opportunities in the 
whole range of community work as 
presented by Margaretta Williamson, 
Director of Job Analysis, American 
Association of Social Workers. There 
was a very stimulating discussion in 
another group as to whether anything 
of the old fashioned neighborhood re- 
mains, 

The session devoted to the Leisure 
Time Problem brought out the in- 
creasing importance of this field of 


| home 


| most 


thought. 
presented by Ernest T. Attwell, Di- 
rector, Colored Work Department, 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, in connection with 
the increased opportunities being de- 
veloped for negroes both North and 
South. 


Mrs. O. L. Chaffee, State University 
of Iowa, led one of the most important 
sessions. Ernest W. Burgess, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presented material 
based on an intensive study of fam- 
ilies as to the influence of the fam- 
ily tradition per se on the individual 
in relation to influences that play 
about the family from the outside. 
Dr. C. R. Shaw, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago, gave material in 
connection with the 
linquency which bore heavily on the 
theory dealing with 


| conditions. 


Most of the people who listened to 
speakers representing the Red Cross 
on the question of “How to Maintain 
Community Morale in 
Disaster” not only became personally 
more loyal members of the Red Cross 
than ever but were also quickened to 
do everything in their power to in- 
crease the backing for this great na- 
tional organization. 

The attendance showed how deeply 
people are thinking about community 
forces. 

Mrs. EvA WHITING WHITE, 


Chairman. 
DIVISION VII—MENTAL 
HYGIENE 
The meetings of Division VII, 


Mental Hygiene, were uniformly well 
attended. 
similar to that of last year of having 
this Division meeting with other Di- 
visions in joint programs. 

The first meeting, May 3rd, 1928, 
was held with Division I, Children, 
and Division VI, The Family, in a 
discussion of what mental hygiene 
can contribute to the solution of gen- 
eral case work problems. The ef- 
fects of financial dependency and re- 
lief giving on personality and social 
attitudes were presented from the 
points of view of the family and chil- 
dren’s fields. This was one of the 
interesting meetings of the 
whole Conference, without doubt, and 
very largely attended. Miss Grace 
Marcus, psychiatric social work con- 
sultant of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society presented an un- 
usually interesting and stimulating 
paper on the effects on social atti- 
tudes of relief giving and dependence 
in general. Dr. Schumacher of 
Cleveland took up the question of the 
effects of institutional and foster- 
placements. Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams of the Children’s Village, New 
York, discussed the former, Miss 
Elizabeth Bissell, New England Home 
for Little Wanderers, the latter. 


| There was much interesting and spir- 


| ited 


unplanned discussion of the 
mental hygiene views after’ the 
papers. The pros and cons both de- 
fended and attacked the mental hy- 


| giene aspects set forth by the speak- 
| ers. 


The plan this year was’ 


| 


Encouraging material was 


habitat of de- | 


environmental | 


Times of | 


a = 


The second meeting was held jointly 
with the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers, an inno- 
vation. The general topic was the 
contribution of mental hygiene to the 
solution of the problems of the home 
and family. Parenthood and its re- 
lationships and the effects of the un- 
stable home on the child were dis- 
cussed. Dr. George Preston, of the 
Mental Hygiene Society of Mary- 
land, and Miss Frederika Newmann, 
Cleveland Child Guidance Clinic gave 
papers. 

The contribution of mental hygiene 
to the theory and practice of case 
work was the subject of the third Di- 
vision meeting. The essential sim- 
ilarities in all fields of case work 
were stressed by Miss Almena Daw- 
ley of the Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, as well as the particular 
part mental hygiene can play in all 
fields of social work, Dr. Lawson 
Lowrey’s subjects. The theme of this , 
session was sounded at all the Di- 
vision meetings, as well as in those 
of the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers. 


The fourth meeting, a very large 
one again, was given over to con- 
sideration of work with the feeble- 
minded. The problems of the com- 
munity management of non-institu- 
tionalized defectives and delinquents 
were discussed in terms of possibili- 
ties of dealing with them in the pub- 
lic schools and through social service 
supervision. The public school sit- 
uation was elaborated by Dr. Bruce 
Robinson, of Newark, N. J. Miss 
Florence Seitz of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research of Chicago dealt 
with the social service angle. 


The last Division meeting: stressed 
problems of institutions and foster 
homes and their part in plans for 
child guidance. The time for the use 
of each of these was elaborated. Mrs. 
Edith Baylor, Children’s Aid Society 
of Boston, presented the use of the 
foster home and Dr. H. E. Chamber- 
lain of the Minneapolis Child Guid- 
ance Clinic the institutions’ part in 
the plan for dealing with problem 
children, 


At the regular business meeting of 
this Division, held May 8th, Dr. Fred- 
erick Allen of Philadelphia was 
elected next year’s Division Chair- 
man. The program committee pre- 
sented the plan for a permanent 
program committee of eight members, 
each to serve two years. It was 
thought that they should consist of 
persons who are in touch with activi- 
ties in all parts of the country and 


| in all lines of psychiatric work. The 


aim of the committee should be to 
present a program for social work in 
the mental hygiene field on a nation- 
wide basis, with a view to scientific 
use and not educational value. It is 


| believed that the National Conference 


| draw out discussion adequately. 


is not a place for training people, 
and that papers should be addressed 
to people with sufficient background 
for appreciation. The Chairman 
should have all papers two weeks 
ahead so that he would be able to 
All 
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the papers in one session should be 
related. The Committee believes that 
the National Conference, however, is 
not a place for State-wide mental hy- 
giene activity, although one or more 
members from each State should be 
at the National Conference. 

The Committee believes that a sur- 
vey is needed in several fields, par- 
ticularly, one example given being 
that of psychological work. The dis- 
tance and the general region of the 
Conference should be taken into con- 
sideration in planning the program. 
These views were all approved by the 
meeting. 

ALICE J. WEBBER, 
Secretary. 


DIVISION VIII—ORGANIZATION 
OF SOCIAL FORCES 

The Committee in charge of the 
program of Division VIII decided to 
center discussion at its various meet- 
ings this year on a single theme, 
namely, what are the methods of get- 
ting people to act in concert on mat- 
ters of common interest. Every Com- 
munity Chest or Council of Social 
Agencies in organizing the social 
forces of the community must rely, 
in some measure, upon the voluntary 
consent of its constituent members 
to do some thing or refrain from do- 
ing something, in the interest of the 
group or the general public welfare. 
To achieve united action, there must 
be the will to cooperate, the desire to 
look at facts objectively and to follow 
where they lead. How is this state 
of mind developed in a community, 
what research and fact finding ac- 
tivities are helpful in arriving at 
harmonious thinking and united ac- 
tion, what are the requirements for 
setting up and carrying on a success- 
ful discussion meeting? It was light 
on these and many similar questions 
which Division VIII was seeking and 
found in good measure. 

The Committee also decided that 
while it was desirable to analyze our 
own methods and objectives in the 
organization of community welfare 
forces, it would be distinctly helpful 
to know of the experience of groups 
outside our field who were also seek- 
ing voluntary cooperation for definite 
ends. Consequently our program in- 
cluded discussion of the theme stated 
above from the viewpoint of industry, 
the city planning movement, and a 
national organization of women in- 
terested in civic legislative reform. 

Mr. Homer Folks’ penetrating 
analysis of the fundamental objec- 
tives of a Council of Social Agencies 
began with a statement of what those 
objectives really are. In brief, a Coun- 
cil seeks to find out what services the 
people of the community need from 
the social agencies and then to see 
that they are so coordinated and sup- 
ported as to enable them to render 
the services required. In a community 
with a number and variety of private 
agencies independently organized and 
controlled, this result must be 
achieved through voluntary coopera- 
tion. Central control, such as that 
achieved by some cities in the admini- 
stration of public welfare activity 
through governmental departments, 


| the 


| spirit 


| is no guarantee of team work within 
| those departments. Central financing 
| through the Community Chest cannot 
insure true coordination as a by-prod- 
uct of the power to raise and distrib- 
ute funds, although this power may 
be a helpful aid. Whatever the or- 
ganization be that seeks to achieve 
community planning, it must under- 
take research as to social needs under 
direction of the social agencies 
themselves. It must provide free and 
open conference as to how those needs 
“an be met and it must develop a 
and attitude of mind which 
looks beyond the activities of a par- 


| ticular agency to the total needs of 


| tion. 


the community and devises the plans 
for meeting them. 

towland Haynes’ discussion of the 
Contribution of the Community Chest 
to Community Welfare Planning was 
notable for its objective considera- 
tion of the many issues involved. He 
pointed out that the chests have un- 
dertaken in many cities an analysis 
of the expenditures for welfare work 
through public and private resources, 
the result of which is to set out in 
perspective the varying emphases 
which the community lays upon the 
various parts of its program. More- 
over, a central financing organization 
provides a mechanism for determin- 
ing currently the relative urgency of 
different types of work and seeks a 
proper balance between those things 
which must be done and those things 
which it is desirable to do, in addi- 
The chest has added the im- 
portant element of a definite time for 
reaching decisions on welfare ques- 
tions. The budget committee must 
annually determine upon the total 
askings and how the sum raised shall 
be allocated. There is a real distinc- 
tion between having to decide these 
important questions some time and at 
a definite time. Similarly, the rela- 
tive urgency and value of the work of 
agencies must be regularly deter- 
mined and measured in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 

Mr. Haynes believes that the Chest 
has interested more and bigger peo- 
ple in the problems of social welfare 
because such people enjoy service on 
committees with actual decisions to 
make. The annual campaign has en- 
listed a trained army of persons who 
are educated as to social needs and 
the campaign method itself is a val- 
uable tool of community organization. 
Most significant of all is the fact that 
the Chest has received community 
spirit, mitigated the devisive effects 
of increasing size and numbers in our 
larger cities, stimulated a conscious- 
ness of the community as a whole, 
and developed the habit of team play 
for the common good. 

The striking aspect of the paper 
presented by Mr. F. M. Feiker on the 
Cooperation of the Department of 
Commerce and Private Business in 
Simplifying Standards of Manufac- 
ture was that the organization of in- 
dustrial forces to secure voluntary 
action presents many of the problems 
common to the same effort in the wel- 
fare field. Mr. Hoover was seeking 
to reduce the number and sizes of 


, 
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various manufactured products. He 
sought to make six sizes of bricks 
grow where sixty grew before. (Con. 
sequently the manufacturers in yg. 
ried lines were brought together for 
the purpose of securing voluntary 
agreement to reduce and simplify the 
varieties of their products. What 
were the methods used,—a carefy] 
selection of individuals to attend the 
various conferences—a_ thoughtfully 
prepared agenda—all the pertinent 
facts about the situation to be dis. 
cussed—an agreed terminology—free 
and open discussion in a well directed 
meeting—and nature usually took its 
course in the form of ultimate agree. 
ment. Securing open-mindedness and 
like mindedness is not so different, 
whether it be in industry or social 
welfare, and the same _ conclusion 
could be reached out of the papers 
of Mr. John Ihlder, who discussed 
Organizing the Community for City 
Planning and Miss Edith Rockwood 
on Organizing the Community for 
Legislative Reform. 

Throughout the entire program of 
the Division, there was constant em- 
phasis on the need for facts as the 
basis for fruitful discussion. It was 
appropriate, therefore, to have Dr, 
Neva R. Deardorff’s comprehensive 
paper on Fact Finding and Research 
as a Basis for Community Planning, 
She discussed the various types of in- 
quiries usually undertaken for the use 
of welfare program makers and list- 
ed them as follows: inventories of 
social machinery, deleneation of s0- 
cial problems, continuous measures of 
incidence, studies of techniques, work- 
ing demonstrations, demographic 
studies, and study of causation. In 
her elaboration of these different 
types, Dr. Deardorff presented many 
illustrations of studies carried on by 
various research organizations under 
each heading and this review con- 
stitutes a valuable reference for those 
interested in the subject. Her con- 
clusion dealt with the problem of 
keeping research objective when the 
research worker and the program 
maker are in the same organization 
or closely related to each other. The 
world is full of studies which prove 
just what their proponents intended 
when they were undertaken. On the 
other hand, be the study ever so im- 
partial and scientific, the propagan- 
dist will adjust it to his uses, if pos- 
sible. The solution seems to lie in a 
sound integration of technicians in 
research and those primarily inter- 
ested in results which flow from the 
facts and by keeping the advisory 
group properly balanced with a suf- 
ficient number of impartial observers. 

The Division is under a great debt 
to Dr. Alfred D. Sheffield for his 
stimulating and diverting paper on 
Organizing Committees and Confer- 
ences to Secure Group Thinking and 
Action and for his helpful participa- 
tion in developing the plan for the 
program. In reviewing the papers 
which had preceded his, he disclosed 
the similarity in the problems of all 
organizations that seek group action. 
In the final analysis, the method of 
setting up a meeting and of guiding 
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the discussion plays a very important 


i e final result. A discussion 
part in ould bring out divergent 
oints of view and each distinct atti- 
tude must be borne in mind by the 
Chairman so that he is conscious of 
the whole situation before him, Then 
must come the process of integrating 
the thinking of those who differ—a 
kind of orchestration of thought and 
method or formula must be found 
which gives each what he really 
wants so far as sound total result can 
be achieved. It must be constantly 
borne in mind that people do not al- 
ways mean exactly what they may 
seem to imply by the words used and 
apparent desires must be tested to 
determine what really lies back of 
the phrases of the speaker. Dr. Shef- 
field offered sage advice in suggesting 
that a dissenter should not be heck- 
led for lack of consistency in expres- 
sion, for in using inconsistent lan- 
guage he may be seeking “a verbal 
smoke screen behind which to change 
his mind”. This suggestion may well 
be pondered by those persons who de- 
light in technical verbal victories in 
discussion meetings and their number 
i ion. 
aes WILLIAM Hopson, 

Chairman. 


DIVISION IX—PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Division IX, which includes in its 
membership those persons who are 
primarily interested in public welfare 
administration, held _ its sectional 
meetings throughout the session of 
the National Conference of Social 
Work. While this section is not as 
largely attended as some of the other 
sections, its program was particularly 
attractive to the administrative group 
composed of supervisory _ boards, 
boards of control, and administration 
of public welfare activities, executive 
heads of various public departments, 
and others of allied interest. 

The sessions of this section were 
under the general chairmanship of 
William J. Ellis, Commissioner of 
Institutions and Agencies, of the 
State of New Jersey. 

The first sectional meeting was held 
on Thursday, May 3. This was a 
joint session with Division III, and 
attracted a very large and representa- 
tive group to consider one of the out- 
standing problems in_ institutional 
care; namely, The Problem of Vene- 
real Disease Control in Institutions. 
Doctor Ellen C. Potter, Medical Di- 
rector, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, N. J., pre- 
sided, and papers were presented by 
Doctor Carrie Weaver Smith, for- 
merly associated with the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, and at present af- 
filiated with the New Jersey State 
Department of Health who presented 
a program of the Treatment of 
Venereal Disease in Institutions, and 
by Doctor A. H. Coleman, Medical 
Director, Clinton Reformatory, who 
discussed Opportunities for Research 
In Venereal Disease Control. The 
discussion was led by Doctor Leo J. 
Palmer, Superintendent Bedford 
Hills Reformatory for Women. 


| 


Dr. Smith called attention to the 
fact that the problem of venereal 
disease has become one of the world’s 
problems. It is impossible to obtain 
accurate statistics but it is estimated 
that between eight and ten percent 
of the population are victims. Recog- 
nizing then that in the general pub- 
lic venereal disease is wide spread it 
should be expected that in a picked 
group such as we have in institutions 


| we would find a higher percentage of 


venereal infections. Institutions have 
no more serious obligation than to 
make every possible effort to discover 
the venereal status of each inmate re- 
gardless of the type of institution. 
Day nurseries, homes for dependent, 
prisons, reformatories, homes for the 
aged, hospitals for the insane, lying- 
in hospitals, institutions for the cor- 
rection of juveniles, all have this 
problem. 

The second sectional meeting of this 
Division, with Commissioner William 
J. Ellis of the Department of Insti- 
tions and Agencies of the State of 
New Jersey presiding, was held on 
Monday, May 7, at which time the 
general topic, The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Civil Service in 
Relation to Public Welfare Activities, 
brought forth a lively discussion. 
The Discussion Leaders were William 
J. Blackburn of the Chicago School 
of Public Social Work Administration, 
who has done some special work in 
investigating welfare work for the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Honorable 
Charles P. Messick, Trustee Bureau 
of Personnel Administration, and 
Chief Examiner and Secretary of the 
New Jersey Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The proceedings of this section, 
which was the round table discussion 
meeting of the Division were among 
the most interesting of the week to 
the public officials. 

Mr. Blackburn stressed the fact 
that unless a satisfactory personnel 
can be secured and_ retained little 
progress can be made and that both 
in public service and in private enter- 
prise efficient personnel administra- 
tion has become a major factor in the 
success of any undertaking. 

Only ten states have Civil Service 
and in some of these the departments 
are not well organized. The most 
important object is to secure the 
most efficient public service possible 
at reasonable cost. The  disad- 
vantages are a certain amount of in- 
flexibility in the procedure and a 
tendency to protect inefficient em- 
ployees. 

On Tuesday, May 8, a joint session 
of this Division with Division X, The 
Immigrant, had for consideration the 
negro industrialist—a topic of par- 
ticular interest to the people of the 
South. 

Two papers dealing with the effect 
of changed economic conditions upon 
the living standards of the negroes, 
were presented by. Mr. Forrester B. 
Washington, Director of the Atlanta 
School of Social Work and Mr. Jesse 
O. Thomas, Field Secretary of the 
National Urban League. 

The change from a_ purely agri- 
cultural section to an industrial one 


| psychology, 


| has caused many negroes to drift to 


the cities and into industry, where al- 
though wages are higher, there is a 
double economic standard—that is, 
one wage scale for the white and one 
for negroes for the same work. The 
present period of unemployment has 
led to the replacement of negroes by 
white workers. This means. that 
children are being taken out of 
schools so that they may go to work; 
that doctors are leaving and going 
North because they cannot collect 
from their patients; that technical 
schools are closing because of lack 
of funds to support them; and that 
living standards are being lowered. 

While no remedy was presented, it 
was suggested that the negroes 
should be encouraged to return to the 
farm; that they should be given a 
chance to participate in public work, 
which is made possible by taxation 
and bond issues, and that they should 
be encouraged to operate their own 
industrial plants and give employ- 
ment to negroes. 

The final meeting of this Division 
was held Wednesday, May 9, at 
which time a joint session with the 
Committee on Public Aid to Mothers 
with Dependent Children in Their 
Own Homes, considered the Place of 
Mothers Aid in a State Program of 
Child Welfare. 

Miss Lilly Mitchell, Director of the 
Division of Mothers’ Aid of the North 
Carolina Department of Welfare, pre- 
sented the topic. 

Forty-four states have public aid 
to mothers and a state child welfare 
commission touching upon some 
phase of child life, child health, child 
crippled children, sub- 
normal children and socially handi- 
capped children. They have realized 
that home life is the finest product 
of our civilization and that children 
should not be deprived of it. In or- 
der that mothers’ aid should be ef- 
fective there should be adequate ma- 
chinery for administering it. This 
may be done through local agencies, 
county or city boards of welfare, 
local school boards, poor relief officers 
and state agencies with or without 


the help of private agencies. 


WILLIAM J. ELLIs, 
Chairman. 
DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 
Free discussion—intelligently  di- 


| rected by proficient leaders such as 


Mr. Bruno Lasker, Miss Edith Abbott, 
Mr. Harry Lurie, Mr. Walter Pettit, 
Mr. Elmer Scott, and Mr. Elwood 
Street — was perhaps the dominant 


| feature of the sessions scheduled for 


| The Value of Mexican 


Division X at the Memphis Confer- 
ence. The discussions, in which prac- 
tically every delegate present par- 
ticipated, centered about five main 
topics: 1. The Need for Immediate 
Remedial Immigration Legislation; 2. 
Immigration 


| and the Question of a Mexican Quota; 
| 3. The Present Status of the Negro 


| Industrialist in the 
| Education of Communities 


South; 4. The 
for the 


| Promotion of Racial Harmony, and 5. 
| The Economic and Social Effects of 


Migration—Seasonal, Rural, and In- 
ternational. 
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any other group in this country, 
realize the importance of having the 
present immigration law amended to 
ameliorate the social conditions aris- 
ing out of the separation of families 
caused by the law. Until this much 
needed legislation is assured, the sub- 
ject of immigration legislation will 
continue to engross the interest of 
delegates attending the sessions of 
Division X. Although the rules of 
the Conference forbid the passage of 
resolutions, the members of Division 
X attending the sessions on immigra- 
tion legislation are able through the 
discussions to reach uniform, definite, 
conclusions as to the type of legisla- 
tion desired. Thus, upon their return 
to their own communities, they are in 
a position to influence public opinion 
with respect to the needed changes in 
the law by pointing out a course of 
action which has been approved by 
practically all social workers. A 
point of view not frequently met with 
at a conference of social workers was 
presented by Mr. Roy Garis of Van- 
derbilt University of Nashville, who 
is a staunch advocate of restrictive 
immigration. A resume of the pend- 
ing legislation on this subject in Con- 
gress was next presented by Miss 
Marian Schibsby of New York, active 
discussion being then pinned down to 
the McGregor-Walsh Bill, designed to 
reunite separated families, a bill 
which has been endorsed by practic- 
ally all social organizations interested 
in immigration. 

As an outcome of the discussions 
on the Mexican immigrant and the 
question of a quota for Mexicans de- 
siring to emigrate to the United 
States, a Sub-Committee was ap- 
pointed to bring in a report on this 
timely topic. This committee recom- 
mended the appointment of a special 
committee to carefully study the sub- 
ject during the coming year and to 
submit definite findings at the 1929 
meeting at San Francisco. The Com- 
mittee further recommended that in 
a study of Mexican immigration, 
special consideration be given to the 
advisability and practicability of 
three suggestions; 1. Regulation of 
Mexican Immigration by Treaty or 
Agreement; 2. Gradual Reduction 
of the Volume of Mexican Immigra- 
tion; 3. Regulation of Immigration 
by Means of a Federal, Non-partisan 
Board. 

Charles Thomson of New York 
City, formerly of California, Chair- 
man of this special Sub-Committee, 
presented the formal paper on this 
topic, Roger Baldwin, Mrs. Kenneth 
F. Rich, Miss Grace Love, John 
Ihlder, Rev. Mullally, and Professor 
Neibart participating in the lively 
discussion that followed Mr. Thom- 
son’s presentation. 

In a joint session with Division IX, 
members listened to two papers de- 
scribing the present economic condi- 
tions of negroes caused by the 
changed industrial conditions in the 
South. Compiled and prepared by Dr. 
Forrester B. Washington and Mr. 
Jesse O. Thomas of Atlanta, the data 
disclosing the unfortunate conditions 
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surrounding the lives of colored peo- 
ple in the South are stirring enough 
to warrant wide publicity not only 
among social workers, but among all 
Americans who believe in the funda- 
mental principles of our Constitution. 

Following four group discussions 
on the subject of “Neighbors in the 
Making”, the members continued a 
discussion of the same subject at one 
of the general sessions of the Divi- 
sion, basing their discussion upon the 
findings of the four reporters who 
had been designated to bring back a 
report from each study group. The 
four reporters were: Mr. Robert 
Dexter of Boston, Miss Ida Keltner 
of Cleveland, Mr. Maurice Moss of 
Brooklyn, and Mrs. Mary O’Donnell 
Turner of Detroit. Curiously enough, 
the findings were practically the same 
in all four groups. All agreed that 
factors such as historical background, 
relative size of racial groups, changes 
in population, and economic rivalry 
are in part responsible for the de- 
velopment and acuteness of race an- 
tagonism. It was the consensus of 
opinion, too, that programs designed 
to meet racial situations fall into five 
forms of activity, namely: the con- 
tinuation of occasional contacts with 
these racial groups; study and re- 
search of each group; agitation, and 
sometimes separation; and further, 
that social agencies must utilize one 


| or more, if not all of these programs, 
| to solve the problems arising gut of 
| race conflicts. 


The Conference was exceedingly 
fortunate in having as one of its prin- 
cipal speakers Mr. D. Christie Tait 
of the International Labour Office of 
the League of Nations, who addressed 
a joint session of Division V and Di- 


vision X on the subject of “World | 


Migration”. Mr. Tait also gave an 
account of the recent Conference on 
Immigration in Havana, at which 
were present delegates from prac- 
tically every important country in 
Europe, America, and Asia. Mr. Leon 


Truesdell of the United States Census | 
Bureau of Washington discussed rural | 
and urban migration, while the prob- | 


lem of seasonal migration, particu- 
larly among children, was discussed 
in a paper prepared by Miss Ellen 
N. Matthews of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington. 

A summary of the proceedings of 
Division X would not be complete 
were we to omit mention of the beau- 
tiful program of folk songs and folk 
dances presented by Miss 


Songs and dances in costume 
Czecho Slovakia, 


liard. 
from 


tunate enough to attend this per- 
formance. 
CECILIA RAZOVSKY, 
Chairman. 
DIVISION XI—PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 
Dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
emphasis on specialization in the ed- 
ucation of social workers was ex- 
pressed by several speakers in the 
meetings of Division XI on Profes- 
sional Standards and Education. Con- 


Elinor | 
Cook, assisted by Miss Eugenia Fol- | 


Russia, | 
Hungary, Poland, and Roumania de- | 
lighted the audience who were for- | 


——$—..... 


versely, the speakers over and over 
again insisted that social work is one 
profession, not a collection of special. 
ties, and that it has its basis in g 
general body of knowledge common to 
all specialties. 

More than one speaker pointed out 
that while law and medicine haye 
their clearly defined specialties, legal 
and medical education have not been 
split up into specialties. This has 
been avoided by requiring that be. 
fore a doctor can become a specialist 
he must first become a doctor. There 
is no such thing as one course for the 
training of “surgeon-doctors”, ap- 
other for the training of “public 
health doctors”, another for the “eye 
doctors”, another for “children’s doe. 
tors”, and another for “hospital doe- 
tors” comparable to the courses now 
offered in medical social work, chil- 
dren’s social work, family social work, 
and the like, said one speaker, 

Of course, it was stated, a doctor 
can specialize if he wants to but not 
until he has become an “M. D.” and 
has completed that great body of 
general knowledge that makes medi- 
cine a profession. A doctor is never 
allowed to shorten his general train- 
ing to acquire special training. 

Similarly, in social work the first 
thing the student ought to do is to 
master that general body of knowl- 
edge which makes social work a pro- 
fession. Thus he becomes a social 
worker. If he then wishes to spe- 
cialize in some branch of the profes- 
sion he should, of course be advised to 
do so; but it is a question whether 
he should be advised to specialize if 
it is to be at the expense of his edu- 
cation in general social work or his 
education in pre-professional subjects. 
The trouble today is that students 
want to train themselves for a part 
of social work (a specialty) before 
they have acquired that general body 
of knowledge that makes them social 
workers. 

One of the speakers, in discussing 
the fallacy of trying to train social 
workers through specialized courses, 
pointed out the fact that in one of the 
schools of social work the majority 
of these “specialists” were found 
some years later by the director of 
the school actually to be working in 
a phase of work in which they had 
not specialized in their training. 

The question, has social work actu- 
ally amassed a sufficient body of gen- 
eral principles and policies to justify 
the use of the term “profession”, 
came in for its rightful share of dis- 
cussion. One entire meeting was 
given to this subject. Mrs. Eva W. 
White was chairman and papers were 
presented by Dr. Neva Deardorff of 
the American Association of Social 
Workers, Miss Antionette Cannon of 
the American Association of Hospit- 
al Social Workers, and Dean Edith 
Abbott of the Association of Schools 
of Professional Social Work. Dean 

Abbott was particularly convincing 
in her presentation of the claims of 
social work to professional status. 

Two meetings were devoted to the 
discussion of the need for “undiffer- 
entiated social workers” in rural and 
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i reas. The first was a gener- 
eoting under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Howard W. Odum, with papers 
by Robert W. Kelso and Professors 
N. B. Bond and Philip Parsons; and 
the second a discussion meeting ar- 
ranged by Dr. H. H. Hibbs as chair- 
man. In both meetings the speakers 
seemed to agree that there is no place 
for the differentiated, highly special- 
ized worker in small towns and rural 
communities, but that the need is for 
the social worker who has received 
training in general social work, that 
is for the social worker able to do un- 
differentiated social work just as the 
rural doctor must do undifferentiated 
medical work. However, one of the 
speakers stated that this need is not 
peculiar to the rural districts since, 
as he put it, every social worker 
ought to be an undifferentiated social 
worker. 

This last statement and the ap- 
plause which accompanied it seemed 
to represent the trend, in the opinion 
of at least those social workers at- 
tending this Division, away from spe- 
cialization to the conception of social 
work as a general body of knowledge 
possessed by all-practitioners, as dis- 
tinct from specialized bodies of knowl- 


edge possessed by certain practi- 
tioners. 
The next “note” most frequently 


struck in the meetings of the Division 
was the value of research both as a 
means of training social workers and 
as a means of measuring and evalu- 
ating special programs of social 
work. Three meetings were devoted 
to this topic, one with Dean Edith 
Abbott as chairman and Mrs. M. D. 
Mudgett and Mr. Raymond Clapp as 
speakers; the other two were discus- 
sion meetings, the first with Dr. Su- 
san M. Kingsbury and the second 
with Dr. Ralph Hurlin as chairman. 

Another meeting, the first in point 
of time, was devoted to a discussion 
of building basis curricula of schools 
of social work. Dean J. E. Cutler 
was chairman of this meeting. A 
paper was presented by Mrs. Irene 
Farnham Conrad on ‘Fundamental 
Courses” and one by Professor Frank 
J. Bruno on “Specialization in 
Courses”. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral agreement that courses should 
be divided into some such groups as 
(1) the pre-professional, such as his- 
tory, psychology, sociology, economics, 
government, biology, and other social 
sciences, (2) general technical courses 
the subject matter of which applies 
to social work at a whole and (3) spe- 
cialized training in certain phases of 
the profession. One of the speakers 
reported on an inquiry she had made 
as to the extent of standardization 
of fundamental courses in schools of 
social work. She found, for example, 
that colleges giving training to under- 
graduate students usually require 
their students to complete pre-pro- 
fessional courses before they begin 
their professional work but that in 
the case of the schools engaged in the 
education of college graduates for 
social work, the requirement of pre- 
Professional training in the social 
Sciences was largely “a hope”, since 


| to the 


| heard. 
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it seems reasonably certain that many 
social workers are being turned out 
of these schools without what the 
schools themselves regard as adequate 
training in social sciences. 
again, the observer obtains the im- 


Here | 


pression that many students in plan- | 
ning their social work education are | 


selecting the specialized 


courses | 


which apply more especially to cer- | 


tain phases of the profession, at the 
expense of the more general courses 
which apply to all forms of social 
work. Whether this is a good or a 
bad thing a later conference will 
have to determine. 

The last meetings of the Division 
were held on Tuesday in which the 
graduate and undergraduate schools 
of social work met separately and 
discussed problems of administration. 


H. HIspss. 
DIVISION XII—EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


Of the twenty speakers announced 
by this Division, seven were uni- 
versity professors, and from that you 
may see that the aim was not pub- 
icity in the light sense of the word. 
Professor Howard E. Jensen was no 
doubt the best gift Division XII made 
Conference 


the Division was important. He de- 
fined social work as the means 
whereby one secures for his neighbor 
the same sort of service, and the 
same quality of service that he de- 
mands for himself and his family, 
and he justified the furnishing of such 
service to one’s neighbor as a fulfill- 
ment of the race-old tendency toward 
mutual aid. Professor Jensen is a 
desciple of Kroptin as well as Dar- 
win. Professor Howard W. Odum, 
commenting from the standpoint of 
the educator, said that Professor Jen- 
sen’s presentation was more nearly 
convincing to him of any he had ever 
He was only sorry that col- 


| lege class rooms so seldom are sim- 


ilarly indulged. Professor G. P. 
Wyckoff, on the other hand, speaking 
from the standpoint of the sociologist 
declared himself convinced. He agreed 
with the speaker that we are not sure 
just what part heredity plays, but 
that we can be fairly clear about the 
effect of social environment. Read- 
ers of the Proceedings will find in 
Professor Jensen’s paper a good sam- 


| ple of how. to meet popular indiffer- 


ence or hostility to social work. 

“If a man gives one thousand dol- 
lars to your campaign just to express 
his good will, that is one thing,” said 
Louise Clevenger, in discussing Pro- 
fessor R. Clyde White’s paper on the 
second morning, “but if you ask him 
to give five thousand dollars as a 
community investment, that is some- 
thing else’. The something else, 
Professor White decided, was to be 
able to prove results. However, none 
of the three approaches he considered 
as methods of discovering results 
seemed to him to be fully satis- 
factory. Argument on the basis of 
declining costs in any field is com- 
plicated by rising costs in allied fields. 


as a whole, and | 
while his evening address was more | 
| ambitious, his morning 


talk before | 


The net result is hard to determine. 
Matching services against problems is 
matching apples against potatoes. 
Expert judgment, finally, is essen- 
tially opinion. How to escape from 
the unsatisfactory device of citing 
successful cases as representative of 
the whole grist was one of his 
specific problems. “Verily,” he said 
in closing, “the way of the publicity 
director is hard, for when he has 
searched heaven and earth for the 
truth, he may find that the public pre- 
fers the casuitry of case emperi- 
cism.” 

Emil Frankel, who discussed the 
statistical aspect, was hopeful of 
worth while achievement along the 
line favored by Professor White, 
namely, “percentage achievement” 
based on a series of expert judg- 
ments. Frank Bruno, however, was 
disturbed by the subjectivity of this 
process. “Center attention on the 
program,” was his advice. “The 
program is objective and convincing.” 

Elwood Street, who led the group 
discussion on publicity as an execu- 
tive function, decided that there is no 
final rule for the division of work be- 
tween the executive and the publicity 
writer. It all depends. However, if 
the executive is also a publicity man, 
his assistant may anticipate having 
to reconcile a larger number of sug- 
gestions as to what should be done 
and how. 

Positions for publicity writers un- 
filled because trained people cannot 
be found to fill them, and the ques- 
tion of what is the best training for 
publicity workers engaged the atten- 
tion of group discussion number two 
under the leadership of Donald 
Oviatt. The point is that to date 
publicity writers have arrived through 
so many different personal histories 
that someone is going to be compelled 
to experiment with this training 
problem before we know much about 
it. 

Burr Blackburn saw the cleavages 
between social work and publicity 
very clearly before group discussion 
number three. Punishment, treat- 
ment of disease, and material relief 
as traditions complicate our actual 
work whereas reform, prevention, and 
service are our professed ideals. Neva 
Deardorff advised teaching the public 
how to refer cases intelligently, and 
the exact nature of the limitations 
enforced by limited funds. Mary 
Swain Routzahn suggested adopting 
the whole community as a case and 
reasonably adapting the social work 
program and the publicity program 
to an educational end. 

If business is sincere and willing to 
be guided by the best scientific 
thought, social workers need not fear 
the social welfare note in business 
programs and their promotion. In 
fact, business is proving a very valu- 
able ally in many fields already. 
This was the message of Roscoe Ed- 
lund, Helen Crosby, Professor Clair 
E. Turner, and Howard W. Green. 
Cleanliness Institute and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company were 
described as examples. 


(Continued on page 15) 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
By Homer Folks 


The International Conference of 
Social Work suggested by Dr. Rene 
Sand of Belgium, after attending the 
National Conference of Social Work 
in the United States in 1919, 1923, 
and later, and frankly modelled after 
our own National Conference, was 
held in Paris, July 8th-13th. A con- 
siderable number of American dele- 
gates, some 120, were in attendance. 
The International Conference was an 
outstanding success. 

It was highly representative. Dele- 
gates from 26 countries were present, 
and from another 18, exhibits were 
received. Those present included 
leaders in both public and private 
welfare activities, (probably more 


largely the latter), from the various 


countries. 

The attendance at the sessions was 
unexpectedly large. At the general 
sessions, and also at the sections, the 
numbers would compare favorably 
with our usual National Conference, 
and, as with us, the attendance drop- 


ped off rather sharply toward the 
close. 
There was a genuine and very 


marked interest in the subjects con- 
sidered. At the general meetings 
there was no discussion and the ad- 
dresses were perhaps a little too se- 
rious, being usually read. There was 
a marked absence of what some of 
our older members will recall as hav- 
ing been fairly common in our own 
earlier sessions,—an elaborate expo- 
sition of some local or State legisla- 
tion or activity, with the assumption 
that it afforded a model for all,— or 
a naive exhibition of State pride. 
There was little evidence of posing 
on the part of any National group. 
It is difficult to comment in detail 
on the subject matter of the various 
addresses and of the discussions, by 
reason of the language difficulty of 
which more later. 


The decision of the Conference that 
its organization should continue and 
that another conference should be held 
in 4 or 5 years was taken unani- 
mously and with every evidence of 
full understanding and approval. 

In addition to its value in its own 
field, the International Conference 
has a real value, which may be great- 
ly increased, as another means of 
promoting acquaintance, understand- 
ing, and mutual sympathy among 
leaders in thought and action in many 
countries. Every such additional unit 
of common interest, every such fac- 
tor of good will arising from better 
understanding, is a real and urgently 
needed contribution to the structure 
of world unity, which is surely com- 
ing, perhaps more rapidly than most 
of us suppose. 

The Conference undoubtedly pre- 
sented certain difficulties to the 
American delegates, which, having 
our own Conference in mind, they did 
not fully forsee. Chief of these, and 


accounting for nearly all, was the 
language difficulty. Few of the 
American delegates, if any, really 


| already 


| that of the speaker. 


—_ French and German, or either, 
| sufficiently well to follow an elaborate 
and somewhat technical paper, or the 


give and take of discussion in the 
sections. There were some. extra- 


ordinarily good interpreters, and ex- 
cept as to papers read, which were 
in print in the three lan- 
guages, the general rule was to inter- 
pret into the two languages other than 
However, when 
time pressed, as it always did, toward 
the close of the sessions, the rule 
was waived and unless interpretations 
were called for, it was omitted, or 
if given, it was in a highly condensed 


| version. 


| more than this inconvenience. 


But the language difficulty was far 


lated to all efforts to get to know and 
understand our fellow workers from 
other countries. It was more or less 
like a fog everywhere and it was 
easy to give up, largely, the effort 
to overcome it. This, together with 
the fact that there was no headquar- 
ters hotel, nor any grouping at ho- 
tels of people of like interests, made 
it difficult for the Americans to be- 
come acquainted with those whom 
they would like to have met from 
other countries. The other English- 
speaking delegates, chiefly British, 
were long accustomed to meeting 
these language troubles, and knew 
how to minimize them, or to put up 
with them, but for the Americans it 
was undoubtedly a sore trial, and gave 
them a new and real understanding 
of the great part which diverse lan- 
guage plays in retarding understand- 
ing, good will, and cooperation among 
various peoples, who, after all, have 
the chief interests and experience of 
life in common. 


I came from the conference with 
several impressions, which might 
have been made much more definite, 
or perhaps removed, by a_ better 
knowledge of more of what was said. 

It seemed to me that in much of 
the technique of welfare and health 
work, there is a great similarity of 
progress in the various countries, 
largely unknown each to the other. 
Naturally, they are struggling with 
the same difficulties; sickness, pov- 
erty, and misfortune are much the 
same everywhere, and reasonable peo- 
ple, in dealing with them, might ex- 
pect to progress along somewhat 
similar lines. As an item, in the 
Health Section, in a discussion of 
medical social service, and as to the 
part to be taken by the nurse, the 
social worker, and the physician, there 
was a rapid fire of give and take 
from half a dozen countries, which 
seemed to show that in subject mat- 
ter, if not in words, they talked the 
same language. Their practices and 
opinions differed considerably, but 
they all seemed to be familiar with 
the emergence of new professions and 
new problems with which none of 
them had any concern only a few 
decades ago. I think this was typical 
of many of the section meetings 
though I have had little opportunity 
to compare notes with those who at- 
tended other sections. 
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Another impression which I brought 
away was that the more underlying 
problems of social welfare, in a com. 
parative sense, had not been sighted 
or at least had not been fruitfully 
discussed. There is one great differ. 
ence between America and Euro 
in social welfare. All the larger, ang 
many of the smaller, very notably 
some of the smaller, nations have en. 
tered upon and are constantly elab. 
orating, extending, and refining, fay. 
reaching plans of governmental ae. 
tion, largely in the form of social 
insurance against sickness, disability, 
accident, old age and unemployment, 
Some of these governmental agencies 
have been in operation for substan. 
tial periods of time; most of them 
seem to be taken for granted, and the 
only points under discussion seem to 
be as to improvement in detail or ip 
scope. These have no relation, it 
should be noted, to State Socialism, 
i. e., State control or operation of 
the production of wealth, and in fact 
are operated by countries that are 
economically speaking, highly _ indi- 
vidualistic. 

With the sole exception of compen- 
sation for accidents, we have none 
of these things in any American 
State. Here is, for Americans at least, 
the fruitful field for comparison of 
methods and results. Have these 
governmental plans, so far-reaching 
in scope and contacts, realized the 
hopes of their founders? Have they 
failed to realize the fears of their 
opponents,—for opponents they had 
in plenty when they were adopted? 
They seem, with a large question as 
to unemployment provision (undoubt-. 
edly the hardest nut to crack) to have 
stood the test of actual application, 
so far as their own countries are con- 
cerned. But, do we need them, or 
any of them, here? Has our reli- 
ance upon individual income, individ- 
ual saving, and individual provision 
for the individual, worked out better? 
Have we higher standards of living, 
lower death rates, better control of 
controllable diseases, and a _ more 
widely diffused well-being? We like 
to think we have. Most of us as- 
sume that we have. But it does not, 
at all points, go without saying, or 
more accurately, without measuring. 


Our quantitative measurements are 
notoriously lacking. We can’t give 


even a birth rate or a death rate for 
the entire U. S. We cannot be too 
complacent until we know much more, 
both about ourselves and about other 
peoples who have dealt with these 
problems in a different way. 

Even with the British, where no 
language difficulty arises, we did not 
seem, to me at least, to approach 
those matters which we need to dis- 
cuss together most seriously and 
searchingly. 

Of course, it was not to be expected 
that this would be possible at a first 
International Conference, even under 
the most favorable circumstances; 
and the circumstance of having Dr. 
Sand as chief inspirer and organizer, 
was indeed a most happy and favor- 
able one. The proceedings, which will 
appear in the three leading lan 
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guages, will afford much light which 
could not break through the language 
fog. They will be invaluable for 
students, for Schools of Social Work, 
for investigators, and for those look- 
ing for “leads” which may be fol- 
lowed up in an effort to get some- 
thing like a world, or at least, a Eu- 
rope-American point of view in so- 
cial welfare. We certainly do most 
urgently need a few wise heads who 
can speak on these subjects with a 
real knowledge of what has actually 
happened in the leading countries of 
Europe and America. The Interna- 


tional Conference of Social Work 
may be the inciting factor in secur- 
ing them. If so, this alone would 


more than justify all the effort. 
Much ought to be said in praise 
of those who, before the Conference 
and during it, gave it invaluable 
service, of the forceful personality 
and vital interest of Miss Masary- 
kova, its President, of Dr. Sand, its 
Secretary, of Abbe Viollet of Paris, 
Dr. Salomon of Germany, Prof. Bagge 
of Stockholm, Prof. Gini of Italy, of 
Sir Arthur Newsholme of England, 
and of Mrs. Glenn, Miss Van Kleeck, 
Mr. Kingsbury, and others from 
abroad and from home, but time for- 
bids and many deserving such praise 
would certainly be overlooked! 
Cortina, Italy 
August 1, 1928. 
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Finally the 1930 census came in for 
a planning session started off by 
Blanch Renard, Elwood Street, and 
Bertha Howell. Census tracts and 
community districts, valuable both 
from a statistical and publicity stand- 
point are being set up in a number of 
cities. Those represented in the 
meeting were St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Louisville. Professor 
E. W. Burgess, Howard W. Green, and 
Virginia Wing exhibited very con- 
vincing maps illustrative of the sta- 
tistical value, while Elwood Street’s 
lantern slides, and Bertha Howell’s 
description of the work of local 
councils organized to _ interest the 
public in the statistical findings 
clinched the publicity angle. Mary 
Hicks described the beginnings of the 
system in Louisville. Fortunately 
Leon Truesdall of the Census Bureau 
was present to advise as to what 
other cities must do in the next six 
months if they are to join the demo- 
graphic family for the 1930 census. 


That, then, was the program, how | 


to capitalize sociology, research, 
executive skill, special training, so- 
cial work, business, geography, and 
the Census Bureau for education in 
social relations. 
HomMeER W. Borst, 
Chairman. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


OPERATING 


ACCOUNT 


JUNE 1, 1927 TO MAY 31, 1928 


Balance May 31, 1927 
Transferred to Reserve Fund 
BALANCE 
Receipts—Memberships 
All others 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Transferred from Reserve Fund 


$4,355.28 

500.00 

$3,855.28 

$22,906.00 
3,494.78 
ne Si S08 
$30,256.06 
4,000.00 
$34,256.06 


EXPENDITURES 


Salaries $11,298.60 
Proceedings 5,455.3 
Bulletin 1,845.49 


Telephone and Telegraph 


291.25 


Annual Meeting (1927) 395.68 
Annual Meeting (1928) 4,635.05 
Petty Cash 132.58 
Postage 710.00 
Office Supplies 711.04 
Membership Extension and 

Publicity 1,677.81 
Surety Bonds 37.50 
Auditing Books (1927) 100.00 
Rental 900.00 
Equipment 714.06 


Miscellaneous 
International 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
Cash Balance May 31, 1928 


343.07 
554.33 
$29,801.77 
$4,454.29 


Conference 


RESERVE FUND 


Certificate of Deposit in— 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Total 


$545.00 
3,137.14 
$3,682.14 


The accounts of the C ynference were audited by Ernst & Ernst through April 20, 1928 
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no Conference ever had a finer recep- 
tion and more gracious hospitality 
than those who attended the meeting 
at Memphis. 


Great as the achievements of the 
Conference have been in these past 
fifty-five years, it is easy to vision 
a still larger usefulness in the years 
ahead. Social work is gradually a 
collective interest in social work 
which needs expression. There has 
been a large element of individualism 
in the origin and development of our 
agencies and the _ instrumentalities 
through which social work is done. 


It is quite natural that this should 
happen for the very genius of our 
beginning a nation was a chance for 
freedom of expression religiously, in 
speech and along other lines in which 
individuals wanted a chance to do 
what they wanted to do in a way in 
which and when they wanted to do 
it. The National Office of the Con- 
ference, as should logically be the 
case, is the best equipped it has ever 
been since the Conference started. 


We should gradually add to the 
facilities for taking on further things 
which lie at their hands to do and 
which they are ready and eager to do. 
Among some of these possibilities 
are a more vital and intimate touch 


with the National Bureau of the 
Census, with the Welfare Depart- 
ments of our different states and 


cities and with the growing body of 
information on social matters that is 
accumulating in colleges and uni- 
versities. Our National Office can 
gradually become possessed of that 
backgrounding knowledge and _ in- 
formation which ought to be much 
better known to our different agencies 
and individual workers. 


Just on the business side, social 
work has come to be one of the big 
businesses of the United States and 
as workers and organizations we need 
to know ourselves in relation to the 
broad field of which we are a part. 


From Memphis to San Francisco is 
a wide leap in distance. In that city 
the Conference will again be accorded 
an unusual reception. It will be a 
notable Conference and again the 
roses will be in bloom. Neighborli- 
ness and hospitality thrive in the 
South and West. 


I personally left Memphis with a 
very warm place in my heart for the 
City and its people and with deep 
appreciation riot only to Memphis but 
to all the members of the Conference 
for their consideration and kindness, 
for their splendid response. It is a 
distinct honor to have been an officer 
of so notable and purposeful an or- 
ganization as the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY, 


President 1928. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICERS 1928-1929 


Clip and Mail in sealed envelope to Chairman, Committee on Nominations, 277 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio 


For list* of present officers and members of Executive Committee see elsewhere in this Bulletin 


For President: 
First Choice 


Second Choice 


Name 


Name 


Name 


For First Vice-President: 


For Third Vice-President: 


Address 


Address 


Address 


Second Vice-President: 


Address 


Address 


For member of the Executive Committee, stating them in the order of your preference (five to be chosen for 
a term of three years): 


Name Address 


Name Address 


Name Address 


Name Address 


Name Address 


SUGGESTIONS MADE BY 


(Signed) Address 


Westward Ho! 


The Fifty-Sixth Meeting 


National Conference of Social Work 


San Francisco, California 


June 26 - July 3, 1929 


For detailed information 
write to 

Howard R. Knight, 
General Secretary. 

277 East Long Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


